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Literature. 


Read before the Schiller-Union in Trieste, by ALEX- 
ANDER W. THAYFR. 


Oliver Goldsmith once said to Dr. Johhson, 
alluding to his grand and stately style: ‘If 
you were to make little fishes talk, they would 
talk like whales.” 

The authors of so-called historical romances 
do, for the most part, just the opposite. Their 
whales talk like minnows; their lions ‘roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove—roar you 
an t’were any nightingale.” When Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goethe, Schiller—whether in 
drama or epic—make great historic characters 
speak, the reader is satisfied. For these men 
were themselves great—capable of the grand- 
est thoughts, 

For the like reason, Walter Scott, and some 
few others, might venture to take great men of 
the past as the heroes ef romances. But such 
writers are exceptions; in general, Emperors 
and Kings, Statesmen, Warriors, Scholars and 
Artists, are so magnificently described, that we 
expect wonders. They begin to talk. What 
a collapse! Inflated and pompous the lan- 
guage—mean and trivial the thoughts—pigmies 
on stilts, 

To a good historical romance three requisites 
are indispensable. 

1, The character of the hero must nowhere 
come in conflict, neither in word: nor act, with 
historic truth. This is so dangerous a reef, 
that most productions of this class suffer shame- 
ful wreck upon it. 

2. The historic verisimilitude must not be 
violated. I mean by this, that the imaginary 
acts and deeds of the hero mast nowhere con- 
flict with the historic, but be ever in harmony 
with them. 

8. The ‘‘scenery and stage effects,” so to 
speak, must correspond to the truth. In other 
words, a strict regard must be paid to eras, 
countries, peoples, to religion, culture, man- 
ners, etc., or the work will be a failure. 

From these premises it follows, that one 
who has not the power of producing great 
thoughts, and who has not made profound and 
comprehensive previous studies, should by no 
means select celebrated historic characters as 
heroes of romance. 

Our age is fruitful of authors of great capac- 
ities and genius; still more fruitful of authors 
of another sort; namely, of such as can hardly 
wait until a great man—a Humboldt, for in- 
stance—is cold in his grave, before making him 
the theme of a romance in numberless parts, 
and advertising it in the most offensive manner 
in every nook and corner of the land. In my 
opinion it is high time that a sharp and piti- 
less criticism, utterly regardless of names and 
persons, should come forward and make ener- 
getic war against this nuisance; and, now that 
it is allowed me to appear before this honored 


audience with a simple, unpretending essay, I 
| have chosen a subject, which enables me to 
take a slight part in this literary campaign. 

I take the liberty of calling your attention 
to a single class of popular,writings; namely, 
that of biographical novelettes; but, of this 
class, only to those which relate to Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 

In these, as well as in greater werks, an au- 
thor must bear in mind, at all events, the first 
two of the principles above enunciated, if he 
would avoid making himself absurd and ridic- 
ulous. 

The originator of the Beethoven Novelette 
Literature was, I think, I. P. Lyser. In the 
first volumes of Schumann’s ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik” appeared a series of fantastic tales, 
by him, of musical celebrities from Martin 
Luther down to Beethoven and Johann 
Schenck. The story told of Schenck, then re- 
cently deceased, was absurd even for that day; 
and Ignatz von Seyfried sent Schumann a bit- 
ing ciiticism upon it, which one even now can 
read with pleasure, 

If all writings of this class were as dead and 
forgotten as those of Lyser, I certainly should 
never have taken them as the subject of an es- 
say. I have, however, to my sorrew, been 
made to know, that many of them are accept- 
ed by a large class of readers as being either 
true, or essentially so. Those, who have had 
occasion to make themselves familiar with 
Becthoven’s history, are well able to distinguish 
the true from the false; but the number of such 
readers is comparatively small. Some of these 
stories have, in former years, led me astray, 
and cost me long and laborious research to get 
at the truth. Let that which is forgotten rest 
in peace; and that only, which is still read, 
form our topic. In regard to the Novelettes 
still current, there are two questions to be 
asked : 

1. Is Beethoven truthfully characterized in 
them ? 

2. Do they violate historic verisimilitude 
or not ? 

This first point may be dismissed in few 
words, We all know that the works of the 
really great masters in any of the arts—of the 
men of true creative talent—are in a manner a 
reflex of their own characters:—Handel and 
Michael Angelo, Mozart and Raphael, the re- 
fined, spiritual, highly cultivated Mendelssohn, 
Jupiter-tonans Beethoven. Now the larger 
number of these novelettes are love-stories, 
We find in them this Jupiter, this rugged, 
downright, vigorous, manly and thoughtful 
creator of the grandest, profoundest, sublimest 
productions in the sphere of instrumental mu- 
sic—we find this man always portrayed as an 
effeminate, sentimental, whining, enamored 
mannikin; as a sorrowful Werther, of that sort 
whose woes draw floods of tears from soft- 
headed chambermaids. What can be falser or 





more absurd ? As Beethoven was no every-day, 





humdrum character, he was sometimes called 
“cracked ;” but a fool of that quality he cer- 
tainly was not. We have then only to consid- 
er in how far some of these stories correspond 
to historic truth. 

In one of them we read, how Beethoven, then 
a youth of 18 years, during a walk at night— 
for the story relates that he walked only at 
night, being ashamed of his poverty-stricken 
clothes—not far from the Coblentz gate of Bonn, 
heard some one in a small house playing his 
Symphony in F. He entered and found a blind 
girl playing. Touched to the heart, he seated 
himself at the pianoforte and began to extem- 
porize. ‘And new it seemed to him ”—so we 
read—‘‘as if the moonbeams that fell through 
the window upon the instrument became inter- 
woven with the tones.” Suddenly he sprang 
up, hurried home and, by the feeble light ofa 
tallow candle, wrote out that sudden inspira- 
tion—it was the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata! ” 

That this story, 30 years ago, might make the 
round of the periodical press, in half a dozen 
languages, is conceivable; but that it (not very 
long ago either) could be again printed in Vi- 
enna, is hardly creditable; for, that the eight- 
een-year-old Court organist of Bonn could hear 
his Symphony in F played there by a blind 
girl, 25 years before it was composed, is put- 
ting it a little too strong! Now, just to show 
what absurdities a person can write, who will 
not take the trouble first to look through books 
everywhere known and accessible, I will exam- 
ine one of these stories a little more at length, 
—one which the author says rests upon ‘‘verbal 
communication.” 

At the time of the first French occupation of 
Vienna, that is in November, 1805, Beethoven 
was in the lowest depths of poverty, helpless- 
ness and hopelessness, One possible resource 
alone remained, and that was a journey to Si- 
lesia—to his friend Prince Car] Lichnowsky. In 
spite of his poverty—how, we are not informed 
—he had been able to get the necessary funds 
for the journey. But he could not depart from 
the capital without first exchanging vows of 
love and faith with his Julietta. This was, how- 
ever, owing to family and other reasons, not so 
easy, and. somehow, a meeting in a thicket in 
the Prater was agreed upon. Beethoven ap- 
peared, but waited so long in vain at the 
trysting-place, that he began to fear that his 
Julia was untrue. At last she appears, and a 
long conversation in well known romance style 
ensues. Then they part as the heroes and her- 
oines of novels always part. Beethoven, the 
happy, departs, arrives in the best of spirits at 
Lichnowsky’s, there writgs the Moonlight So- 
nata asa souvenir and monument of this happy 
evening in the Prater, and then goes to work 
on the Heroic Symphony. This is an outline 
of the story. Now 

I. When it was written, a long list of works 
was accessible to everybody, which weuld have 
taught the writer, that the Sonata had been 
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published several years before November 1805, 
and that the Symphony was not only long since 
finished, but had been publicly performed. In- 
deed, he had but to look into Schindler’s book. 

Il. The idea, to have Beethoven quietly 
make a journey to Silesia, from a city occupied 
and surrounded by some hundreds of thousands 
of hostile soldiers, is too comical to require a 
word of comment. Had the author cast his 
eye upon the pages of Hormayr’s History of 
Vienna, he would have seen—what in fact was 
a matter of course—that the city gates, espec- 
ially on the Prater side, were regularly shut at 
evening, and that the Prater itself was alive 
with Napoleon’s soldiers. But when a man is 
caught in a hostile camp at night, as a rule he 
receives the not very complimentary title 
“Spy,” followed by a single lesson in rope- 
dancing. You see the absurdity of represent- 
ing a man at that time, as a nightly promena- 
der in the Prater—and as to a young lady—! 

III. In no historic notice of the Opera Fide- 
lio, not even in Schindler’s book, is the circum- 
stance omitted that, just at the time of this 
French occupation of Vienna, Beethoven was 
busy with the rehearsals and first production of 
this work. How dves this fact correspond 
with his alleged poverty and helplessness ? and 
with his journey to Silesia! 

IV. That the young lady in November, 1805, 
had already long teen in Naples, is perhaps a 
fact that our writer could not easily have 
known; but that she had married Count Gal- 
lenberg two years before, that he might have 
seen in any Griifliches Taschenbuch, In what 
a cloud of ridiculous absurdities is a spark of 
fact here enveloped! And all this is so touch- 
ingly related, that it cost me also a teardrop or 
two—tears of laughter. 


Ad vocem Fidelio. The following is a table 
of contents of a novelette, of which Fidelio is 
the subject: 

Beethoven in abject poverty. 

Fidelio, long since finished, lies in his desk. 

He will not grant its performance for want 
of an adequate actress and singer. 

At last the right one appears; young, beauti- 
ful, blooming, intellectual, and endowed with 
a mighty and sympathetic voice. 

He makes her acquaintance, 

Heart-stirring conversations. 

She undertakes the part. 

Magnificent performance. 

Immense sensation. 

Fidelio triumphant. 

Divine Leonore. 

Beethoven in Heaven :— 
and all described in the most beautiful style— 
of the regular cheap novel pattern. 

If this pretended to be the history of the 
first performances of the opera in 1805, with 
Anna Milder as the Fidelio, even then it would 
be absurd enough, since Beethoven wrote that 
part expressly for her; but,—not the Milder in 
1805—Sophie Schréder, 1822, is the heroine of 
the story—at a time when Beethoven was al- 
most utterly deaf, and his opera had been per- 
formed in Vienna alone more than sixty times, 
and had made the round of the principal thea- 
tres of Germany and Austria. Can absurdity 
be pushed farther ? 


Later this story took quite another form; one 
which Wolzogen has accepted in his biography 
of Madame Schroeder-Devrient. I cite a sin- 
gle passage, and make a single remark upon it. 

**So he (Beethoven) on the evéning of the 
performance [the first of the Schroeder] sat in 
the orchestra immediately behind the Director, 
and so pulang. ws in his cloak, that only his 
rem eyes shone out of it. Wilhelmine was 

rightened by these eyes; an indescribable anx- 
iety oppressed her,” etc. 


My remark is this: Just on this evening, 
Beethoven was not inthe theatre; he was there 
at the second performance, and sat in a box of 
the first row, as the newspapers of the day in- 
form us. 


Another of these stories brings us to the bat- 
tle symphony—‘‘ Wellington’s Victory at Vit- 
toria.” It was first told me, as fact, by the 
innkeeper, Haidinger, (locally celebrated for 
his extensive collection of publications relating 
to Vienna): it was afterwards confirmed by 
Professor X., who gave me Professor Hoefel of 
Salzburg as his authority; and a few years later 
it appeared in print, unaltered as to the main 
circumstances. 

This story makes Beethoven, for the purpose 
of obtaining hints for his battle symphony, to 
go out, as a spectator, toa grand sham fight, 
not far from Wiener Neustadt. In course of 
the day he lost himself, and, when evening 
came, was in a place utterly srtange to him, 
namely, by the gates of W. Neustadt—where 
he was arrested as a vagabond. His declara- 
tions that he was Beethoven found no hearing, 
they were only laughed at, and he must go for 
the night, suffering torments from hunger and 
thirst, into a dark cell of the police quarters. 
Next day, as he persisted in aaserting that he 
was Beethoven, Hifel, who had engraved his 
likeness, was called, and at once identified 
him; whereupon he was discharged, etc., etc. 


This in all essential points seems to be relat- 
ed on sufficient authority, and yet it does not 
correspond to the facts in the history of the 
battle symphony, which, as they have never 
yet been correctly published, I will here intro- 
duce, in a very condensed form. 


Johann Nepomuk Mae!lz]. a fine musician, son 


na as a teacher of music. He was a mechani- 
cal genius by nature, and in his father’s work- 
shops had acquired the skill necessary to work 
out his inventions, His mechanical trumpeter 
and his panharmonicon were famous. He con- 
structed ear trumpets for Beethoven, which the 
composer used for years. A great and friend- 
ly intimacy grew up between the two men, and 
towards the end of 1812, they agreed to go to 
London together the next Spring, and there 
give concerts in company; Miilzl producing 
his automatic musical instruments, and Beet- 
hoven his new symphonies. But Beethoven 
was prevented from leaving Vienna when the 
time came, and Miilzl was glad to remain anoth- 
er year in order to construct his famous ‘‘ Con- 
flagration of Moscow ” and to add new compo- 
sitions to the list played by his panharmonicon. 
In this list was one piece each by Handel, 
Havdn and Cherubini. In any case, the addi- 
tion of Beethoven’s name would have been of 
great value; but doubly so if his contribution 
should be not only new, but easy of compre- 
hension and upon some subject popular in Eng- 
land. There had hardly, for forty years, been 
a great battle fought which was not endlessly 
repeated in music, from the orchestra down to 
‘the pianoforte. I have even read, in the adver- 
tisements of those days, one announcing a 
grand battle-piece arranged for—two flutes. 

In July, 1813, the news of Wellington’s vic- 
tory at Vittoria reached Vienna. What a mag- 
nificent subject for a programme music! and 
what an effect might be produced by it on the 
panharmonicon! So thought Miilzi, who was 
well acquainted with London and the English 
public. His workshop was then on the Gla- 
cis, not far from the Carl Church, in Stein's 
pianoforte factory. Stein's recently deceased 
son, Carl, confirmed to me im full the follow- 
ing reminiscences upon the origin of the Battle 
Symphonie, recorded by Moscheles:. ‘*I wit- 
nessed,” says Moscheles, ‘‘the origin and pro- 
gress of this work, and remember that not only 
did Miilzl decidedly induce Beethoven to write 
it, but even laid before him the whole design 
of it; he himself wrote all the drum-marches-‘and 
the trumpet-flourishes of the French and Eng- 
lish armies; gave the composer some hints, how 
he should herald the English army by the tune 





of an organ builder of Ratisbon, came to Vien- |. 





of “Rule Britania;” how he should introduce 
**Malbrook ’’in a dismal strain; how he should 
depict the horrors of the battle, and arrange 
‘*God save the King ” with effeets represent- 
ing the hurrahs of a multitude. Even the un- 
happy idea of converting the melody of ‘‘ God 
save the King” into a subject of a fugue in 
quick movement, emanates from Miilzl. All 
this I saw in sketches and seore, brought by 
Beethoven to Milzl’s work-shop, then the only 
suitable _— of reception he was provided 
with.” So, Moscheles and Stein. 

In this manner the score for the panharmon- 
icon was completed and Milzl began to set it 
upon a cylinder for the instrument. Mean- 
time the year 1813 drew to its close, and the 
journey to London must now, or soon be under- 
taken; but there was a great difficulty to be 
overcome; neither Milz} nor Beethoven had 
the necessary funds. The Austrian finance 
patent of 1811, and the failure of the attempt 
to produce his new (the 7th and the 8th) sym- 
phonies in the Spring, had brought Beethoven’s 
finances into a critical position, while Milzl 
had used up his small capital on his panhar- 
monicon and his ‘*Conflagration of Moscow.”* 
But he, Miilzl, did not lose courage; he felt 
confident, that he could effect what Beethoven 
in the Spring could not, namely, bring the new 
Symphonies to a public performance, and by 
means of them relieve both himself and Beet- 
ven from their pecuniary embarrassment. Still, 
he thought it indispensable to put something 
on the programme ad captandum vulgus. His 
trumpeter was of course to play; but this was 
already too well known in Vienna to be a great 
attraction, and he knew Beethoven too well, to 
think he would condescend to compose any 
mere showpiece for the occasion. The battle- 

jece occurred to him. The time was short. 
ithout waiting to finish setting it for the 
panharmonicon, he tovk the score to the com- 
poser and proposed to him to instrument it for 
full orchestra. Beethoven consented. 

That Malzl, after it was ready, arranged two 
concerts for a charitable purpose, the net prof- 
its of which were over 4000 gulden—that the 
Battle and the 7th Symphony had extraordina- 
ry success—that Beethoven by them suddenly 
achieved the greatest popularity, and that, in 
consequence, he was able to give several very 
profitable concerts—all this is well known; not 
so well known is it, that Malzl, for the sacri- 
fice of his panharmonicon score, for all his la- 
bor and bapa in arranging the first two con- 
certs, and far more than two months loss of 
time, never received a kreutzer! The sad fact 
is certain, that Beethoven, after the immense 
and unexpected success of the first two con- 
certs, abandoned the idea of the journey to 
London, cast off Miilzl entirely, and repeated 


the performances (with some additions of his ° 


own to the programme, to offset the trumpet- 
er) for his own sole benefit. The excuse he 
afterwards made for this injustice was, that 
Miilzl had advertised the Battle symphony as 
his own property. 

The latter now scored the composition—or 
had it scored—from the parts, journeyed to 
Munich, and there had it performed; on learn- 
ing this Beethoven entered a suit against him. 
Now, no one can deny, that the score for the 
panharmonicon was the property of Miilzl, ev- 


en if he had not been the author of the entire’ 


plan of it. We know also, that he of his own: 
accord brought it back to Beethoven to be in- 
strumented for their common interest. Did’ 
this amount to a surrender of his property in 
it? That was the legal question involved. It 
never reached a decision, and to this day it re- 
mains unanswered; unless the following cir- 


cumstance may be considered as determining’ 


it in Miilzl’s favor. 


When he, Milzl, returned to Vienna near the: 


close of 1817, to introduee his Metronome, it 


was all important to him to secure Beethoven’s- 


good word for the instrument, and he would’ 


*Perhaps some readers of this will remember seeing 
it exhibited in Boston sowe 50'years ago.—Eb. 
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not have refused to satisfy any fair claim of 
the composer upon him; and yet Beethoven 
dropped hissuit, and divided with Miilzl equal- 
ly all the costs that had been incurred. 

Beethoven recommended the Metronome in 
the warmest terms, and the end of the song 
was, a supper in the Camel Inn, where the wine 
flowed freely, and Miilzl, Schindler and others 
sang Beethoven’s Metronome Canon, ‘‘ Ta, ta, 
ta, ta.” The universal prejudice against Miilzl, 
rests entirely on the writings of Schindler 
and his copyists, supported by a very incorrect 
document, writfen by Beethoven in an angry 
mood, and published by Schindler under the 
title of ‘‘ Deposition.” Yet whoever will take 
the trouble to look carefully into the matter, 
will soon find, that the corner-stone of Beetho- 
ven’s immense successes in the years 1814, 1815 
—the resurrection of Fidelio included—was 
laid by nobody else, than Johann Nepomuk 
Milzl! Let no one take itill, that I thus with- 
draw the veil and show this dark spot on Beet- 
hoven’s fair fame. Justice demands it. We 
know so much of the composer’s goodness and 
greatness, that this exposure cannot really in- 
jure him in our opinions. We lament, forgive, 
forget. 

Poor Miilz] passed his last yearsin my native 
land, where he lived, honored and liked as a 
gentleman. Through his metronome and his 
connexion with Beethoven alone, does his name 
still live. Ought we te allow, that he—a ben- 
efactor of Beethoven—as hitherto, soin the fu- 
ture, so long as the biography of the composer 
shall be read—be painted as a base swindler, 
merely to hide a passing weakness of the great 
musician ? 

When I heard the story of the arrest, I saw 
at once that it could have no connection with 
the history of the Battle symphony; still I was 
curious to know how much, if any, truth there 
might be in in it, and took occasion to visit 
Prof. Héfel in Salzburg; from whom I heard 
as follows: 

In the Summer of 1822 or 1828, he sat with 
several of his friends and the Commissioner of 
police, in the garden of the inn ‘‘ Zum Schleif- 
er,” just outside the gates of Wiener Neustadt, 
taking supper by candle-light, when one of the 
police men came to his chief and reported: 

‘*Herr Commissioner, we have arrested a 
man, who gives us no rest, and yells all the 
time that he is Beethoven. But he is nothing 
but a beggar—has no hat—has on an old coat 
—has no paper to show who he is,” etc., etc. 

The Commissioner ordered the man to be de- 
tained until next day, and then they would 
find out who he was, 

The next evening the company was natural- 
ly curious to know how the matter ended, and 
the Commissioner related, that about 11 o’clock 
he was awakened and again told that the man 
in arrest gave them no peace, and demanded 
that Herr Herzog, Musik-Director of Wiener 
Neustadt, should be called to identify him. 
This was immediately done; and as soon as 
Herzog cast eyes upon him, he exclaimed: 
‘‘That is Beethoven!” and took him home 
with him. Inthe morning the Burgomaster 
called and apologized for what had happened, 
and, after Herzog had supplied his guest with 
decent clothes, sent him in the city coach back 
to Baden, where he was then staying. 

He had gone out of his lodging in the morn- 
ing, without his hat and in an old coat, to take 
a short walk. Coming to the Canal he fol- 
lowed the towpath for a time, and, sunk in 
thought, forgot to turn back, lost his direc- 
tion, and pushed on, until he found himself in 
the evening, weary, covered with dust, and 
hungry, in a place all unknown to him—the 
Canal basin, by the Hungarian gate of Wiener 
Neustadt. Here he was seen looking into the 
windows of the houses, and, as he looked like 
a beggar, was of course arrested. 

To his assertion that he was Beethoven, the 
answer is said to have been: ‘* Yes, indeed! 
why not ?—You are nothing but a beggar— 
Beethoven does not look so /” 


(To be Confinued.) 





The New Orchestra. 
(From the New York Tribune, Oct. 30.) 


Now that the musical season has opened, some in- 
formation about the new orchestra, which, under 
Theodore Thomas’s direction, is to fill such an im- 
portant part in the entertainments of the Winter, 
will no doubt be acceptable. To call it the new 
orchestra is, perhaps, scarcely correct, for, while it 
contains many men who were not in the band last 
year, and while many who were with Thomas then 
are with him no longer, a large proportion of the 
performers have belonged to the orchestra in form- 
er years, and probably all of them have played at 
one time or another under Thomas’s baton. 


The band which has been giving the popular con- 
certs at Steinway Hall recently is Mr. Thomas’s 
travelling orchestra, and at the same time the nu- 
cleus of the orchestras with which he gives his own 
Symphony Concerts and the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and his concerts in Boston and one or two other 
places where he produces works of the first. magni- 
tude. It numbers about forty-seven men, all of 
whom are now members of the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty of this city. They comprise nearly all the best 
players in that society, and are without exception 
musicians of the best class; many of them are ex- 
cellent solo artists, and not a few are the best indi- 
vidual performers on their respective instruments 
in the United States, The first violins, who sit at 
the front of the stage to the left of Thomas as he 
stands facing the orchestra, are a remarkable body 
of men. Hermann Brandt, the concertmeister, or 
principal first violin, the right hand one of the two 
men at the desk nearest Thomas, is a very well- 
known and experienced player, and one of the first 
violins of the Philharmonic Society. He is from 
Hamburg, an excellent performer, and in his earli- 
est youth gave promise of rare musical talent, 
Bernhard Listemann, who was Thomas's concert- 
meister several years ago, is now first violin of the 
Philharmonic Club, of Boston, to which also belong 
Weiner, Thomas’s old first flute, and, if we mistake 
not, one or two others of Thomas’s old men. Jacob- 
sohn, who followed Listemann as concert-master, is 
now first violin of the celebrated Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, of Boston. Hamm, Brandt’s “ desk- 
mate,” with brown monstache and imperial, is an 
old member of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, and 
resigned the place in the club which Jacobsohn has 
lately taken, 

At the second stand the outside man is Julius 
Bernstein, for a long time conductor of the Germa- 
nia Theatre orchestra, and brother of the Bernstein 
of dance orchestra fame. His desk-mate, Hemmann, 
was a member of last year’s orchestra, and is a 
brother of the principal violoncellist. The outside 
man at the next stand is Phillip Farber, and his 
desk-mate is Klugescheid, who has been with Thom- 
as a long time, having fairly grown up in the or- 
chestra, and steadily worked his way to his present 
position, Cnrant, outside at the next stand, was in 
the old orchestra; with him is Herwig. Of the 
second violins, who sit opposite to the first, and 
facing them, the principal is Gruppe, whose blond 
beard has long. been familiar with the public; he 
has been with Thomas-many years, and so has his 
desk-mate, Rhaesa. Hermann, the outside man at 
the next stand, was also in the old band. Her- 
mann’s desk-mate is Reyer, probably the oldest man 
in the orchestra, an excellent player, and a member 
years ago of Julius Eisfeldt’s old quartette, which 
some of our readers may remember. At the next 
stand are Rietzel, a son of the first-flutist, and Diet- 
rich, a member of the old orchestra, and one of 
Thomas's right-hand men in conducting its internal 
economy. At the closing of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion last. vear, the exercises had to be held in the 
Judges’ Hall instead of the open air, on account of 
the rain, In the Hall, the orchestra was placed in 
a iong, narrow gallery, running the whole length of 
the building, and it was impossible fur Thomas to 
place himself so that all his men could see him. 
He therefore stood about one-third of the way down 
the gallery, stationed Dietrich somewhat farther on, 
and they conducted simultaneously, the whole band 
being thus enabled to see one or other of the con- 
ductors. Thanks to Dietrich, who is very steady, 
everything went perfectly. Kester and Specht, who 
occupy the last stand, have been with Thomas for 

years, The violas sit just back of the second vio- 
ins, and parallel with them. Baetens, their prin- 
cipal, who has a brown moustache and beard, has 
been a long time with Thomas; so has his desk- 
mate, Berger, a man with black monstache and 
black curly hair. Behind them sit Haupt, who was 
with Thomas years ago, but has not been of fate, 





and Loewenstein, and the last man, Gebhard, plays 
third flute on occasions, as well as viola, The vio- 
loncellos are in the middle, squarely facing the 
house, Their principal, Hemmann, is a young man 
who has grown up inthe orchestra. His desk-mate, 
Reineccius, with blond beard and spectacles, is 
fondly known by his brother musicians as “ Rhinoc- 
eros.” He has been in the orchestra some years. 
At the next desk are Sachleben, one of Thomas's 
most useful men, and Bareither, both in the oid or- 
chestra, and the last man is Bergner, principal vi- 
oloncellist of the Philharmonic Society, and too well 
known to need description. Of the double-basses, 
C. Uthof, who stands against the wall, on the left, 
nearest the audience, is the principal. He holds 
the position formerly filled by Arthur Howell, now 
in England, who not long ago married Miss Rose 
Hersee, the young English prima donna, well re- 
membered here as a member of Madame Parepa-Ro 
sa’s last opera troupe. Uthof has been with Thom- 
as a number of years, and is one of his best men. 
Pf-iffenschneider, who stands next him, was with 
Thomas some years ago, when he was principal 
double-bass. Opposite these, on the right, stand 
Preusser and Listmann. 


The flutes are just to the left of the violoncellos, 
in front. Rietzel, with spectacles, curly iron-gray 
hair, and moustache, is the first flute. Heis a very 
well known musician, and one of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic Society. To the left of 
him is the second flute, Ickler, a member of the old 
orchestra, Behind the flutes are the oboes, Eller, 
first oboe, used to be with Thomas, but left him 
last year, and joined the Mozart Club, which was 
formed of seceders from Thomas's orchestra, He 
is the right hand one of the two oboes, Eller also 
plays the English horn. The second oboe is Mente, 
The clarinets are placed on the left of the oboes, and 
are Boehm on the right, and Drewes on the left, 
both of them singularly fine players, Boehm, who 
is one of the best known masters of the clarinet in 
this country, and also one of the few really good 
performers on the bass clarinet, has long been Vice- 
President of the Philharmonic Society. The bas- 
soon players, whose long bluncerbuss-looking in- 
struments stick up behind the clarinets, are Reuter, 
with a black beard, Thomas’s old first bassoon, and 
Sohst, better known as a baritone singer, and a 
member of the choir of Grace Church, in this city. 
The bassoon is a difficult instrument, and good play- 
ers on it are rare. There are only three or four 
first-class bassoonists in New York, and these are 
probably the best of them, Along the back and to 
the right of the bassoons are the four horns. The 
first is Gewalt, on the left, Pieper and Schmitz, both 
members of the old orchestra, are next, and the 
fourth horn, to the right, is Lotze. The first trum- 
pet is the well-known Dietz, who sits back of the 
violas, and nearest the front of the stage. He was 
Thomas's first trumpet last year, and as an orches- 
tral player has probably no rival in this country 
Sohst, a brother of the bassoon player, is second 
trumpet, and Bareither is third. The three trom 
bones are behind the trumpets, The first trombone, 
who sits in front, is Cappa, who has been a long 
time in the orchestra, and isa capital artist. Next 
to him, and looking a good deal like him, is Saul. 
The third trombone is Letsch, who was with Thom- 
as some time ago, and is a distinguished solo play- 
er. Listmann is the tuba, and is noted as the best 
performer on that instrument in the country. The 
kettle-drums are played by Lowe. He and Toul- 
min, the harpist, were in the orchestra last season, 
Mr. Toulmin having left the Philharmonic orches- 
tra a year ago to take the place of Thomas's admira- 
ble English harpist, Mr. Lockwood, who is now 
playing in one of the classical orchestras of Ger- 
many. The Lockwoods, by the way, are a family 
of harpists, a brother of the gentleman who was 
here being the principal harp player at the Crystal 
Palace classicdl concerts, while his sister is the 
harpist of Carl Rosa’s fine operatic orchestra, said 
te be now the best in London. 

Such ‘is the nucleus of the new symphony or- 
¢chestra. When enlarged for important occasions, 
the additions of course are maile ‘chiefly to the 
strings. For Thomas's own series of symphony con- 
certs the whole number of performers will be raised 
to about eighty, and for the Philharmonics, the in- 
crease will be still greater, the Academy of Music 
requiring a somewhat fuller band than Steinway 
Hall. It is from the Philharmonic Society that the 
reserves will generally be drawn. Among the first 
violins are @, Matzka (principal), Mosenthal, Ar- 
nold, Bristow, Fréhlig, Rébelen. and Reiff, most of 
whom have been associated with Thomas before; 
among the second v'olins, Tremba and Habes; 
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amon the violas, Schwar*z, Schullinger, Jacoby 
and Besig; among the violoncellos, Hoch and 
Steelelberg, and among the basses Liefels and 
hy. 
a ey Soa we 
The Crystal Palace Concerts, London.— 
Their Repertoire and Orchestra. 
(From Figaro.) 

The Crystal Palace directors have issned their an- 
nual volume, corrected down to the close of the 
last season, of the repertory of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday concerts for the past two-and-twenty 
years. The catalogne is an ps srg one, extend- 
ing over thirty-two pages of print. Only the great 
works of the repertory are set down, the individu- 
al songs and other music pieces not being taken in- 
to consideration at all. This extraordinary list is 

refixed by a brief account, from the pen of Mr. 

eorge Grove, of the 118e and progress of the Crys- 
tal Palace concerts. Mr. Grove reminds amateurs 
that the Saturday Concerts began on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1855. No special room for music or pro- 
vision for a full orchestra entered into the ideas of 
the designers of the Palace, “The Court of Musi- 
cal Instruments,” now the Bohemian Glass Court, 
was the nearest approach to such a room that the 
building waders 6 and there accordingiy took 
place the first of the concerts, which have since be- 
come so widely celebrated. Mr. Schallehn, the 
then conductor of the company’s band, resigned his 
post to Mr. Manns on the 14th of October, 1855, and 
very shortly afterwards the locale of the concerts 
was change? to a kind of lecture-room, formed in an 
extempore fashion outside the Queen's apartments 
at the north end of the Falace, and since destroyed 
in 1866. Here the first Mozart celebration was 
held, on the 26th of January, 1856, and here the 
concerts continued to be given for some months. 
They were then removed to the centre transept, to 
an enclosure of a temporary kind on the garden 
side; and finally, after many experiments and diffi 
culties, they found a home on the 18th November, 
1856, on the site of the present concert room, The 
enclosure of the room, and the formation of the 
present wooden roof in 1859, were among the first 
acts of the late energetic manager, Mr. Bowley. 
Since then the concerts have progressed until they 
have attained the world-wide celebrity they now en- 
joy. How much of this result is due to the earnest 
enteavors in the cnnse of art of Mr. George Grove, 
and how much more to the untiring exertions of the 
conductor, Mr, August Manns, amateurs are well 
aware. 





The Crystal Palace catalogue is, of course, far too 
lengthy to be inserted here, but. a brief summary of 
its contents will be of undoubted interest. Of sym- 

»yhonies, and works in symphonic form, there have 
ow produced by Abert 1, Bach 4, J. F. Barnett 1, 
Beethoven all the 9, Benedict 2, Sterndale Bennett 
2, Brahms 8, David 1, F. H. Cowen 8, Gade 4, Gads- 
by 1, Gounod 2, Haydn 22, F. Hiller 3. Henry 
Holmes 1, Lachner 5, Liszt 1, Méhul 1, Mendels- 
sohn 10, Mozart 10, E, Prout 1, Raff 3, Romberg 1, 
Rubinstein 2, Schabert 8, Schumann 6, Silas 1, 
Spohr 7, and Sullivan, Verdi (the string quartet, 
played by all the strings of the orchestra), Weber, 
and Wingham each one. Of overtures, marches, 
entr’actes, and ballet airs, there have been per- 
formed by Adam 3, Auber 13, Bach 2, Balfe 3, Bar- 
giel 2, J. F, Barnett 4, Barnby 1, Bazzini 1, Beet- 
hoven 14, Bennett 7, Benedict 8, Berlioz 8, Best 1, 
Boieldieu 1, Chehad 1, Cherubini 10, Costa 2, Cow- 
en 2, Cusins 8, David 1, Flotew 1, Gade 4, Gadsby 
4, Gevaert 1, Glinka 2, Gluck 2, Gonnod 8, Gui- 
raud 1, Hager 1, Halévy 1, Handel 4, Haydn 2, 
Hérold 2, Hiller 4, Alfred Holmes 3, C. E. Hor-ley 
4, Joachim 8, Kerbasch, Krebs, Kuhlau, Lake, Les 
lie, Leutner, and Lindpainter one each, Litolff 3, 
Lucas 1, Macfarren 8, Manns-1, Massenet 1, Méhul 
2, Mendelssohn 19, Meyerbeer 6, Mozart 9, Nicolai 
2, Oakeley, Osborne, Paver, Pearce, Potter, and 
Ries one each, Pierson 8, Raff 2, Reber 3, Reinecke 
5, Rietz 2, Rossini 8, Rubinstein 8, Schindelmasser 
8, Schubert 8, Scht mann 6, Smart 2, Spohr 6, Spon- 
tini 3, Saint-Saéns, Shakespeare, Alice Smith, Ste- 
»yhens, Stiehl, Street, Suppé, Taubert, A, Thomas, 
1, Thomas, Tschaikoff-ky, Van Brie, Waley, Wal- 
lace, and Winter-one each, Sullivan 7, Volkmann 2, 
Wagner 11, Weber 10, and Wingham 2, Of con- 
certos and instrumental solos there have been per- 
formed by Bach 7, Beethoven 11, Benedict 2, Ben, 
mtt 4, Brahms 4, Barnett, Baumer, Bronsait, Brach- 
Dussek, Grieg, Gadsby, Grutzmacher, Handel, He- 
gar, Henselt, tiller, Leclair, Li Calso, Linder, Lip- 





inski, Macfarren, Manns, Pauer, Pollitzer, Prout, 
Rode, Schubert, Servais, Silas, Sullivan, De Swert, 
Thalberg, and Tschaikowsky all one each, Chopin 
7. David, Ernst, and H. Holmes two each, Hummel 
5, Joachim 4, Mendelssohn 20, Moliqne, Moscheles, 
Piatti, Reinecke, and Viotti two each, Mozart, 10, 
Paganini, Raff, and Rubinstein three each, Schu- 
mann 4, Spohr 7, Vieuxtemps 5, and Weber 8. Of 
vocal and miscellaneous works, such as oratorios, 
cantatas, etc,, there have been performed by Bach 
2, Barnett 2, Beethoven 13, Sterndale Bennett 2, 
Benedict 1, Brahms 8, Costa, Alwyn, Cusins, Def- 
fell, Gade, Griesbach, Haydn, Hiller, A. Holmes, 
Leslie, Liszt, Mozart, Ouseley, Prout, Roeckel, Ros- 
sini, and Smart one each, Gounod 8, Handel 6, Mac- 
farren 8, Mendelssohn 18, Rubinstein 2, Schubert 
9, Schumann 2, Sullivan 6, and Weber2. The dates 
of the various performances of each work are given, 
as well as, in the case of solos, the artists who per- 
formed tem. Not many musical institutions, eith- 
er at home or abroad, can, I fancy, boast such a rep- 
ertory, in which there are few names celebrated in 
music left unrepresented. 





The permanent band of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany contains 6 first violins, 4 second ditto, 4 vio- 
laa, 8 violoncellos, and three double basses, besides 
the full complement of wind instruments, harp, 
drums, ete, For the Saturday concerts this force is 
angmente | up to 16 first and 14 second violins, 11 
violas, 10 violoncellos, and ten double basses—a 
force which is occasionally still further increased. 





Crystal Palace Concerts, 
(From the “ Graphic,’’ October 7.) 


The 22nd series of these admirable entertain- 
ments begins to day, with a programme full of at- 
traction, among the leading features being Mr. Ar- 
thur Sullivan’s incidental music te Henry VIII, the 
overture to Le Prémier Jour de Bonheur (Auber's 
penultimate opera), and, last not least, Sir Julius 
Benedict's concerto in E flat, for pianoforte and or. 
chestra, the pianoforte part sustained—not for the 
first time, even at the Crystal Palace—by Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard. The overture to Oheron and the 
C major symphony of Beethoven are also com- 
prised. The Crystal Palace Choir is to assist in the 
performance of Mr. Sullivan’s characteristic music. 
With reference to one point, it may be urged that, 
while so many fine symphonies by Haydn have not 
hitherto been accorded a hearing at these concerts, 
where the “ Father of the Symphony,” nevertheless, 
obtains such earnest and sympathetic attention from 
Mr. August Manns, Beethoven's earliest. work of the 
kind might, with advantage to itself, be granted a 
somewhat longer period of repose. So bright and 
masterly a piece, however, cannot fail under any 
circumstances, to be more or less welcome, and few 
except such amateurs as have been accustomed tu 
hear it at frequent intervals during many vears past 
will feel inclined to object. Other ponte of interest. 
borne in mind, Mr. Manns may therefore be con- 
gratulated on having prepared a model selection for 
his habitual supporters. The prospectus for the 
season, which is to terminate on the 15th of May, 
looks well upon paper ; and the Crystal Palace di 
rectors, it must be admitted, usually adhere with 
conscientious strictness to the pledges set forth in 
their preliminary announcements. There are to be 
eleven concerts before, and fourteen after Christ- 
mas. The orchestra remains much as previously, 
with Mr. Manns in the place he has so zealously 
filled from the outset. Any change in these depart- 
ments would be viewed with considerable dissatis- 
faction. Last season the Crystal Palace choral 
singers exhibited signs of progress which were 
heartily recognized on more than one occasion; 
and it is to be hoped they may continue to advance 
steadily in the same path, though some are of opin- 
ion that they would do wisely to turn their backs 
upon oratorio, unless when assuming the shape of 
some very interesting novelty; such, for example, 
as the “sacred drama,” Hezekiah, which Mr. J. L. 
Hatton, one of our most highly esteemed musicians, 
has lately finished. This forms an important item 
in the catalogue of works by English authors. 
Sterndale Bennett—as, to the credit of Mr. Manns, 
tnvariably happens—is well cared for. In addition 
to his beautiful cantata, The May Queen, one of his 
pianoforte concertos, and the music to his unfinished 
Ajaz—the last he ever wrote, and on that account 
alone the most acceptable of all—are promised. Mr. 
Henry Gadsby’s overture to Andromeda, and his 
choruses in Alcestix, together with a manuscript 
symphony in G minor by Mr, Ebenezer Prout, will 





be welcome—the last more especially, as something 
unknown from the pen of a composer whose talent 
and scholarly acquirements have won general rec- 
ognition. A “ new concert-overture.” by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford, of Trinity College, Cambridge (the same 
that was performed at the recent Gloucester Festi- 
val ?) completes the list-—unless we may translate 
into a certainty the “ hope” entertainea by the di- 
rectors of being able to include Professor Macfar- 
ren’s Lady of the Lake (his most recent production), 
of which reports from Glasgow warrant high expec- 
tations, For the great Scotch city the cantata was 
expressly written, and it is to be produced there at 
one of the Subscription Concerts in December next. 
This, added to Mr. Arthur Sullivan's Henry VIII. 
(above mentioned) gives to English compositions 
and English composers that fair share of publicity 
which, unquestionably their due, can rarely fail to 
be as acceptable as it is desirable. That to Beet- 
hoven, the Colossus, is assigned a giant’s'place in 
the scheme, may be taken for granted; and there 
was little necessity to urge any plea for so inevita- 
ble a decision. Mozart is called upon not only for 
two out of his many orchestral symphonies, but for 
a series of variations (horns and stringed instrao- 
ments) not long since bronght to light at Vienna, 
familiar enough to enthusiastic lovers of the Salz- 
burg genius, however unfamiliar to amateurs and 
musicians in general. Only two symphonies by 
Havdn—the 9th of the “ Salomann” set, and “ that 
in G, quaintly ” (why quaintly ?) “known as ‘ Let- 
ter V.’” Besides other compositions from Men. 
delssohn, a fugue for stringed instruments, belong- 
ing to one of his early symphonies, is set down. 
The more such things the better, inasmuch as every 
fresh contribution acquaints us more nearly with 
the development of the genius of that exceptional 
musician to whom the Art-world is indebted for Zii- 
jah. Of Schubert we are to hear once move the 
curiously styled “ Tragic Symphony,” which has 
nothing “tragic” in it, and (first time) another 
symphony in B flat, the second conceived by the 
brain of Beethoven's most fertile and gifted contem- 
porary. Two out of the four symphonies by Schu- 
mann are, as a matter of course, provided; and 
mirahile dictn!—the ballet music from Rossini’s 
Moise, Parisian version of his Mosé in Hyitto. The 
Introduction to Act 1, or the grand finale of Act 2, 
from the same opera, would have conferred more 
honor upon the illustrious Pesarese. Our “ elders” 
in art are not overlooked, and various compositions 
by Bach and Handel, about which it 's needless to 
say more than that they are here comparatively un- 
known, are included Not the least interesting 
among these is “* The Yorkshire Feast Song.” by our 
own Henry Purcell, which, though advertised last 
season, was non-forthcoming, The “ Sinfonie Car- 
actéristique ” of Hector Berlioz, founded upon By- 
ron’s “ Childe Herold,” and entitled Harold en Italie, 
has been heard more than once in London, though 
never till now at the Crystal Palace. We are curi- 
ous to witness the effect produced upon the Syden- 
ham andience by this gloomy and magnificent 
“tone poem,” “ tone-picture,” or whatever the dis- 
ciples of the “Romantic School” may delight to 
call it, and no less curious to be informed upon 
whom will devolve the task of playing the obbligato 
part for a single viola, supposed to represent the 
personage of Harold throughout the entire sympho- 
ny. The Waldsinfonie of Joachim Raff; the fourth 
“Orchestral Rhapsody ” of Abbé Liszt (rhapsody 
indeed !); the symphony which Herr Anton Rubin- 
stein boldly entitles Ocean ; and orchestral pieces 
from Reinecke, Hoffman, Goldmark, and Saint- 
Saéns; together with Verdi’s 2 the ballet 
music from Gounod’s last opera, Cing-Mars ; selec- 
tions from Wagner’s Ring des Nihelungen, ete., and 
— Costa’s serenata, Zhe Dream, are all in- 
cluded. 


Vienna. The Emperor of Austria has granted 
permission for three grand Conce=t-Soirées to take 
place next winter in the Imperial Operahouse. The 
proceeds are to be devoted to the pension fund of 
the institution. There is every probability that all 
the members of the orchestra will take » trip to 
Paris, with a view to giving a series of concerts 
there during the International Exhibition. The 
idea is said to have been suggested in a letter from 
a leading member of the Exhibition Committee. 
Meanwhile, the directurs of the Salzburg Mozart- 
eum, in consideration of certain ulterior advantages 
to accrue to the Mozarteuin, have offered to under- 
take the management of the trip, and guarantee the 
artists against all risk of pecuniary loss, The offer 
will probably be accepted. The number of con- 
certs would be six, separated from each other by a 
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day of rest, so that the musicians would not be fa- 
tigued, but have time to see some of the sichts of 
the French capital, <A fortnight would suffice for 
the entire series, which would take place in July, 
when the Imperial Operahouse here is closed, Ac- 
cording to the Wiener Fremdenblait, the approach- 
ing concert season promises well, Among the ar- 
tists of note expected are Herren Joachim, Auer, 
Sauret, Davidoff, Brassin, and Madame Arabella 
Goddard, who has not played in Vienna for some 
years. 





Casset. The Intendant of the Theatre Royal has 
announced that he will give, in the course of the 
winter, a series of performances in which the vari- 
ous German masters, from Gluck down to R. Wag- 
ner, shall be represented in chronological order by 
one opera each. The opera will be selected from 
those generally accounted its composer’s best, and 
will be preceded by a musico-historical disquisition 
on its peculiar merits. There will be seventeen 
performances in all. According to the present ar- 
rangements, the following are the composers and 
operas selected :—1. Gluck, Iphigenie in Tauris ; 2. 
Dittersdorf, Apotheker und Doctor ; 3. Mozart, Die 
Zanberflite ; 4. Winter, Das unterbrochene Opfer- 
fest; 5. Weigl, Die Schweizer-familie ; 6. Beetho- 
ven, Fidelio; 7 Spohr, Fanst; 8. Weber, Der 
Freischiitz; 9. Marschner, Hans Heiling; 10. 
Kreutzer, Das Nachtlager in Granada ; 11. Meyer- 
beer, Die Hugenotten ; 12. Schubert, Der hausliche 
Krieg ; 18. Mendelssohn, Loreley ; 14. Schumann, 
Genoveva ; 15. Nicolai, Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor ; 16. Flotow, Stradella ; and 17, Wagner, 
Lohengrin, 





Berit. The Singakademie has issued the pro- 
gramme of its three Subscription Concerts, Bach’s 
Magnificat, Gade’s Zion, and Mendelssolin’s Landa 
Sion, will be performed at the first; Handel’s Bal- 
thazar, at. the second; and F, Kiel’s Christus, at the 
third. According to report, Herr C. Ad, Lorenz’s 
lay-oratoric, Oto der Grosse, dedicated to the Em- 
peror Wilhelm, and twice successfully performed at 
Stettin, will ere long be produced here. 





Hawerrc. The Rach Association will execute, 
during the winter, Kiel’s Christus and the Abbate 
Franz Liszt’s Hei’iqe Elisabeth, besides giving per- 
forinances of works by the great master after whom 
the Asscciation is named. 





Lerezic. J. F. Himmelsbach writes to the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, Oct. 13, as follows: 


The first of the Gewandhaus concerts was given 
last evening, and with it the musical season, which 
doubtless will again be as rich as the most enthusi- 
astic music-lover may desire, has been formally op- 
ened. The programme was as follows: 


Concert Overtnre—A MAJOT........eeceeeeeeeees Rietz 

Aria—La Clemenza di Tito..........-+.e-+e0- Mozart 

Concerto for piano—C major (new).......-- Reinecke 

—— die Leyer, Schubert, Schnsucht, Rubin- 
stein. 

Funeral March..........s2:ccescceeccescceecees Mozart 

Symphony No. 3—E flat... ........+eeeeeeeeeeee Rietz 


Most of the audience would probably have pre- 
ferred a Beethoven symphony to the one of Rietz, 
but the recent death of the latter (Sept. 12th), who 
was the immediate predecessor of Reinecke (from 
1848-1860), made it but right and proper on the 
part of the directors to abstain from their usual 
custom in order to pay tribute to the memory of one 
who did no little towards retaining and even ele- 
vating the high standard of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs, 

The orchestra played with spirit and rare preci- 
sion; especially was the concert overture a perform- 
ance not to be excelled. Capellmeister Reinecke is 
certainly not only one of the best conductors, but 
also one of the most able interpreters of Mozart's 
music. This was very apparent in the rendering of 
the funeral march by the orchestra; from first to 
last it followed willingly and easily; one felt and 
heard the master musician in deep sympathy with 
the spirit of Mozart. 

In the difficult Mozart aria, Fraulein Fanny Olden, 
from Dresden, introduced herself most favorably. 
She did not leave unimproved the opportunity to 
display the many beautiful qualities of her well- 
schooled mezzo-soprano voice. Not less happy was 
she in the songs, richly deserving all the applause 
she received. 

Reinecke’s new piano concerto, while it does not 
come up to the merits of his well-known F-sharp 





minor concerto, Op. 72, has yet sufficient value to 
te ranked among the better compositions of the 
present day. The last exceedingly brilliant move- 
ment is the most effective, but it requires a first- 
class pianist to make it so; the first and second call 
for no particular remarks, excepting that they could 
only have been written by a more than ordinarily 
gifted musician. His playing was incomparably 
fine. A peculiar feature of his piano playing is his 
wonderfully sympathetic touch; his piano is deli- 
cate beyond expression, his forte is never hard or 
harsh, yet not lacking manly power. Me is a mas- 
ter pianist. 


—————6~2-e—____—.. 


Cnicaco, Nov. 1. Our musical season has not 
yet fairly opened. Mr. Eddy’s Organ Recitals have 
been resumed with about the same attendance as 
last year, and with similar programmes. In the 
first one he brought forward a new Organ Sonata 
by Mr. Dudley Buck, (dedicated to Mr. Eddy). 
One naturally compares this work with his former 
organ Sonata, composed to show his hand when he 
first returned from abroad. That work was bril- 
liant and effective, but somewhat too American in 
tone, uneven, and almost crude in places, This one 
is a great advance. It is worked out in a musician- 
ly manner, and is musical throughout, It is in 
three movements, The first is the regular “Sonata- 
piece,” or Sonata-form (as Richter calls it), and ad- 
heres to the tradition of the pianoforte sonata, per- 
haps something more closely than is necessary. 
Still the entire movement is enjoyable. The best 
part of the work is the second movement, an Ada- 
gio, which is very beautiful and perhaps more sen- 
timental (or spirituel, shall Tsay ?) than organ Ada- 
gios are apt to be. The principal idea in this move- 
ment is relieved by a very dramatic digression (by 
no means easy to play well). At the second return 
of the Principal, the melody is assigned to the ped- 
al “ eight-feet ” ‘cello, and the parts to a voix celeste, 
with a very charming effect, in spite of the stiffness 
of a melody on a pedal stop. The digression then 
comes again in a new key. This movement is well 
balanced, original, and of course well conceived for 
the organ. The finale is in 2-4 time, and is a ron- 
do with a torantelle spirit, though not in triplets. It 
is brilliant, and when well-played, showy. Still I 
cannot say that it seems to me a fit conclusion for 
the werk, Of course a finale of this character is 
more pleasing to a miscellaneous audienee than a 
fugue, and more com/orting to a musician than vari- 
ations on “Hail Columbia” or “God save the King,” 
however antic the pedal variations may be made, 

In the production of this sort of a finale Mr. Buck 
has followed the precede nt of the pianoforte Sonata, 
This, however, is no advantage in my estimation. 
For I have some time ago called attention in these 
columns to the fact that Beethoven, the only man 
who ever understood the Sonata, showed an increas- 
ing disposition to discard the Rondo finale which 
he had received in the tradition of this form; and 
in my opinion he did so in the effort to conclude the 
work with a climax, and to make the climax of the 
effect and of the spiritual expression coincide, which 
it can never do in a Sonata closing with a Rondo 
It is thus that I interpret the colossal opus 111, 
which is itself only the well-rounded climax of a 
series of departures from Sonata traditions, extend- 
ing through the last half of his productive activity. 
Hence it has never hurt my feelings that Mendels- 
sohn should have allowed his English publisher to 
call his cellection of six organ pieces “ Sonatas,” 
when not one of them is in the traditional form of 
the piano Sonata. On the contrary, I find the little 
“ Songs without Words,” which stand there in the 
place of adagios, and which conclude several of these 
pieces, not only enjoyable in themselves, but not 
badly placed in the work. They come with a sort 
of “ benediction after prayer ” effect, which is on the 
whole comfortable and artistic. 





Speaking of Mr. Buck’s work reminds me of his 
“Choir Accompaniments,” a treatise lately com- 
posed by him, which throws more light on the art 
of accompanying singing by the organ, than I have 
ever seen elsewhere. And the subject is one every 
experienced organist finds it necessary to know 
something about. 

The Hershey musical evenings have been re- 
sumed, but, I am sorry to report, have fallen from 
grace musically, and have risen in the favor of the 
public by the same token. After all, the programmes 
are not so very bad. At the last one Mrs. Von 
Klenge played Beethoven’s 4th Concerto, (to organ 
accompaniment !); and Mr. Eddy played Meyerbeer's 
“« Schiller March” and Buck’s “Overture to Wil- 


liam Tell!” 
“ How are the mighty fallen, 
And their weapons of war perished,” 


—or at least laid away for a season. 

On the other hand a new turn of the musical 
wheel brings us something extremeiy gratifying in 
the new departure taken by the “ Beethoven Socie- 
ty” in their re-unions,—chamber concerts coming 
once a month, Mr. Wolfsohn has organized a String 
Quartet, and will bring out one piece of this class, 
and one for piano and strings, at every reunion, 
The first one took place last Saturday night and 
brought Rubinstein’s profound and beautiful Quat- 
uor in F, op. 17, and a new Quintet for piano and 
strings by Schotte, op. 1. The quartette consists of 
Messrs. Wm. Lewis, Fehl, Loesch, and Eichheim. 
They already play fairly together, and there is 
hope that they will develop the qualities this kind 
of work requires. The Rubinstein Quartet was re- 
ceived warmly and a general desire was expressed 
to hear it again. But the sensation of the evening 
was the Quintet, This work is culled “ opus one” 
of a blind composer in New York. It is in four 
movements, two of which are also divided by 
changes of time. It is brilliantly written, extreme 
ly genial and melodious, and the piano is concerted 
with the other instruments in a very clever man 
ner. Hearing it but once, it is of course hazardous 
to say too much, but certainly it seems to mea 
work of real value. The players (Mr. Wolfsohn at 
the piano) speak of it with the warmest enthusi- 
asm. 

The singing at this reunion was by Mrs. Jennie 
Kempton, Mrs. Jennie Jewett, Mr. Knorr and Dr, 
Martin. The former lady is so well known in the 
East, that it is unnecessary to say more than that 
she was warmly received, and deservediy so. Mrs, 
Jewett is a favorite soprano here who has not pre- 
viously appeared before the Beethoven Society. 
Her reception was most cordial and complimentary, 
Her Aria was a hacknied one, redeemed only by the 
purity and taste of the performance. For an encore 
she gave Schumann’s “ Hat of green.” Mrs. Jew- 
ett excels in Schubert and Schumann songs, It 
will doubtless seem strange to some who read these 
lines, but she is a pupil of Mr. Fred, W. Root. On 
this occasion Mr. Knorr, a tenor here, sang two 
clever songs of Mr, Wolfsohn’s own. Mrs. Regina 
Watson appeared in a piano solo (Liszt’s 13th Rhap- 
sody, that ought to be his opus 13, for he never 
writes anything else), and showed to better adyan- 
tage in the Hershey Hall, than on two other occa- 
sions when I have heard her in large rooms, which 
her touch is not sufficiently vigorous to fill. She is 
an enthusiastic teacher, and has hosts of friends, 

If Mr. Wolfsohn eucceeds in suppressing the en- 
core nuisance, these reunions will probably prove 
our most enjoyable musical doings here this sea- 
son. 

The immediate future has in store for us a season 
of the Fryer-Wagner business, and especially a 
very brilliant testimonial benefit concert to Mrs. 
Rivé-King, in which Miss Thursby, Miss Drasdil, 
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Mrs. Kempton, and the Apollo Club will appear. 
Mrs, King will piay a new Concerto by Saint- 
Saéns (the 4th, I believe), Mr. Wolfsohn accompany- 
ing. Mr. Liebling’s promised recitals are postponed 
for some weeks, on account of his teaching engage- 
ments which, with two boarding-schools on his 
hands, are rather pressing. 

And that reminds me that the pianist who ex- 
pressed the terrific heterodoxy in regard to the 
Beethoven Sonatas, as recorded in this correspond- 
ence a few weeks ago, seems disposed to put your 
correspondent in the same category—all of which 
is, of course, very painful! still I managv to re- 


main, as ever, = 
ER FREYSCHUETZ. 
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The Opera. 

Manager Fryer's “ Grand Wagner-Meyerbeer Op- 
era Festival” tarried at the Boston Theatre for the 
two weeks ending with the matinée of last Satur- 
day, and has whirled away like a cyclone westward 
to Cincinnati and Chicago, Ten evening perform- 
ances and two matinées were given,—mostly to thin 
houses, while the few exceptions were far from cred- 
itable to Boston taste. From this comment we ex- 
empt, however, the first night, when curiosity to 
hear the Hugnenots once more, and with artists so 
famous in the two principal réles as Mme. Parpen- 
nem and C, R, Apams, as well as to test the quality 
of the combination as a whole, drew a really large 
representation of our most cultivated music-lovers. 
Most of these, upon the whole, were disappointed. 
Meyerbeer’s operas never have been adequately 
given in this country. They have been cheaply 
put upon the stage; scenes have been ruthlessly cut 
or omitted altogether ; and the orchestras have been 
thin and over-loud and coarse. Yet, after weeks of 
Wagner which stood to us for Opera last Spring, we 
confess to considerable enjoyment of the Huguenots 
this time, with. all its faults, The orchestra was 
far from fine or perfect, yet we have heard the mu- 
sic more completely murdered, The Choruses and 
most of the ensemble pieces, to be sure, were bad. 
The scenes in the market place, with the finale of 
that third act, and the second also, were noisily and 
coarsely done, and so was the orgy of the first 
scene. Never did we hear the great scene of the 
benediction of the poniards quite so ineffective ; and 
even the Rataplan was singularly weak and lifeless. 
But there is a great deal of beautiful music in the 
work which we can enjoy for its own sake, when it 
is decently sung and accompanied, as much of it 
truly was on this occasion. And then the Raoul of 
Adams and the Valentine of Pappenheim almost 
made up for all, Both were superb in singing and 
in action. Mr. Adams. who bore himself with 
grace and dignity throughout, was in better voice, 
more free from hoarseness, than on any other even- 
ing when we heard him. His recitative was mas- 
terly, in phrasing, in distinct enunciation, and in 
rich musical quality of tone. His singing of the 
first Aria—the delicate, romantic love song with 
the viol-d'amour accompaniment—was simply ex- 
quisite, his beautiful use of the falset/o or head-voice 
in the higher tones being in perfect keeping with 
the intention of the melody and the peculiar char- 
acter of the accompaniment. But it was in the 
great Duet, the climax of the work, that both the 
Raoul and the Valentine rose to their full height of 
power and passionate expression; and when he 
gave forth those high, rich, thrilling chest tones 
(that was the place for them) the whole audience was 





electrified and wild with enthusiasm. Quite as 
much might be said in praise. of Pappenheim, her 
large and noble voice, her true and earnest style, 
pervaded by a deep musical feeling and loyalty to 
Art; only a sufficient Tenor is a so much rarer 
bird. 

We were much pleased with the fresh, pure, light 
Soprano voice of Miss Atexanpr Hvemann, the 
young and prepossessing Russian lady who sang the 
florid music in the Queen's part with great ease and 
fluency. To be sure, some of her upper tones are 
somewhat tart, but in most of its range the voice 
has a vibrating and birdlike quality which it is 
pleasant to hear. We think this singer has not 
been fairly appreciated. Her acting is at least sim- 
ple and unaffected, Inthe Princess in Robert le Di- 
ahle she appeared to even better advantage, lending 
a fresh interest to the hacknied “ Robert, toi que 
jaime.” The charming music of the Page was but 
indifferently rendered. One missed Carl Formes in 
the grand part of the old Huguenot soldier. Herr 
Wiecanp has a rich, sonorous bass voice and deliv- 
ered some parts well, but was not equal to the 
whole task; sometimes his tones were offensively 
harsh and blatant, and often false in intonation. 
This artist seemed, however, in his element the next 
evening as Caspar in Der Freyschiitz, Herr Buvm, 
as Nevers, and Herr Apotrue, as St. Bris, were only 
fair. 

For the Freyschiitz had a wretchedly small audi- 
ence, —perhaps owing to a presentiment that We- 
ber’s exquisitely beautiful and wildly romantic mu- 
sic would be murdered, as indeed it was, taking the 
opera asa whole. The orchestral work was bad ; 
the choruses were bad, even the Hunters’ Chorus, 
which might almost sing itself; and Conductor Ma- 
retzek seemed unconcerned and reckless, But the 
Caspar, as we have said, was good. Mr, Adams, al- 
though very hoarse, sang like an artist throughout, 
—with beautiful expression in the Aria: “Durch 
die Wilder,” etc. A new Soprano presented her- 
self in the serious and lovely part of Agatha, Miss 
Maraitpe Wipr, who has a pure, clear voice of 
great power and nota little sweetness and sang fine- 
ly. “Her action is stiff and awkward. The con- 
trasted playful music of the companion part, Aenn- 
chen, was prettily and gracefully sung and acted by 
Miss Cooney. 

Instead of the much coveted, Fidelio, on the third 
night, Lohengrin was given. And never heard we 
so much senseless noise and discord. This opera— 
perhaps the best of Wagner’s—has many beauties ; 
but the most of them were marred and swallowed 
up in noise in this performance. Mr. Fryer’s noble 
orchestra of last Spring was wanting, and still more 
that competent conductor. Mme. Pappenheim was 
perfectly at home in Elsa aud sang and acted all in 
her best manner; all was beautiful, artistic and 
consiatently sustained. The Ortrud of Miss Wilde 
was impressive both in voice and action. And Herr 
Frirscu, as Lohengrin, sanz with refined and deli- 
cate expression and sustained the knightly part 
with dignity. Much praise is due also to Herr Blum 
as Telramund, and to Herr Wiegand as the Emper- 
or, though he sang often out of tune. The Herald, 
an important part, was always out of tune, and sang 
or declaimed in tones almost ridiculous.—Repeated 
on Saturday, this opera, we are told, went some- 
what better. 

Robert le Diable, on Friday, certainly fared much 
worse than the Huguexots, The beautiful music of 
Alice always saves it, and though Mlle. Wilde was 
by no means our ideal of the part, she sang it well. 
Of Miss Hiiman's Isabelle, we have already spoken 
in high praise. Mr, Adams, in bearing and in ac- 
tion came nearer to the ideal of Robert, the roman- 
tic, reckless cavalier, than any artist we have seen 





before. He sang with fire and true artistic feeling, 
and was indeed satisfactory in all respects save in 
the husky condition of his voice. Mr, Adolphe had 
not the subtie and magnetic quality for Bertram, 
the fiend father. Mr. Fritsch, as Bertram, remind- 
ed one of Brignoli, not only in appearance, but in 
the sweet, rich timbre of his voice; he sang the mu- 
sic finely, particularly in the duet (third act) with 
Bertram, The choruses and ensembles were bad 
enough, and the orchestral work was coarse, show- 
ing lack of rehearsal and of a tempering, controll- 
ing hand and therefore no fault of the individual 
musicians hastily gathered for the work of the two 
weeks, The scene of the resurrection of the nuns 
was made about as ridiculous as it could be, though 
we could but admire the consummate tact and grace 
with which Robert Adams bore himself amid their 
seductions, 

On Thursday night—Oh ! what a fall was there, 
my Countrymen—this high and haughty ultra-Ger- 
man Opera, this Wagner Festival, became Italian, 
and came down to Trovatore—Italian of the trashi- 
est, most hacknied barrel-organ type! And that 
night the theatre was crowded, and so it was again 
and yet again the following week. Doubtless the 
singing of Paprenheim and Adams, and of Miss 
Putturers as the Gypsy Mother, was as stirring and 
as admirable as has been reported. But from Fide- 
lio to—Trovatore! Beethoven’s divine masterpiece 
with half a house, and Verdi's sensational affar 
hailed three times by eager crowds! That speaks 
not well for recent progress in musical taste,—not 
well for Boston. When the truly musical, when the 
lovers of the best in music neglect the best, the ap- 
peal has to be made to the half musical, to the pop- 
ular crowd ; and none can blame the manager, who 
acts from the instinct of sclf-preservation, 

We are told that Fidelio was, on the whole, fairly 
well done, At all events it is hard to hide its in- 
trinsic beauty, to stay its inspiring influence even 
by a bad performance. The other performances, of 
the second week (none of which we witnessed) were 
two of Gounod’s Faust—one with Pappenheim and 
Adams, the other without,—and one of Lucrezia 
Borgia, supplemented with scenes from Za Fuvori- 


ta (with Adelaide Phillipps as Leonora.) 





Rossini’s Stabat Mater,—the one resource of Opera 
troupes when they wish to utilize a spare Sunday evening 
by poaching in the preserves of “sacred”? music — 
was given by the principal artists, of the German Opera, 
together with the Handel and Haydn Society's Chorus, 
at the Music Hall, on the Sunday evening dividing their 
two weeks. The Stabat formed the Second Part, and 
was on the whole very effectively rendered, — the Cho- 
ruses especially. Mme. Pappenheim gave out her full 
power of voice, with all her heart and soul, the Jnjla- 
matus, which she sang superbly, and she was worthy of 
herself throughout. 

Miss ANTONIA HENNE sutained the Contralto (or 
second Soprano) solos very acceptably. Mr. Adams’s 
delivery of the trying Cujus animam was brilliant, in 
the highest sense artistic, and most enjoyable in spite of 
even unusual hoarseness. And as to tone, the golden 
sun still struggles through the clouds to warm and edify 
any hearer who is sympathetic to the soul of Art. Mr. 
Blum displayed a very smooth and musical quality of 
voice in the Bass Air: Pro Peccatis, which he sang with 
good expression. The beautiful Quartet Quando Corpus 
could have been sung better (it was not quite in tune), 
yet its charm was not destroyed. 

The first part opened with an Organ Fugue — Schu- 
mann’s on B, A, C, H— finely played by Mr. LANG, but 
ignored by all but the “ appreciative few.”” Then came 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” finely given on the 
part of the Chorus. The Solo was earnestly, concienti- 
ously sung by Mme. a eer who did not yet seem 
all herself; she began a little fat ; and she took the airy 
buoyant melody: “O for the wings of a dove,”’ painfully 
slow, so that its life was lost. it had no “wings.” Mr. 
Fritsch sang Stradella’s Pieta with much refinement, 
and Miss Hiiman sang Gounod’s Ave Maria in a pleasing 
voice and manner with accompaniment of Organ, harp 
and violin. The Terzetto from Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, 
sung by Miss Henne, Messrs. Fritsch and Blum, sounded 
all the time close on the “ rag; edge” of discord,— 
not so much the singers’ fault, we fancy, as the Com- 
poser's, for harmony more crude, strange and uncer- 
tain we seldom hear. 


Chamber Concerts. 

Miss Amy Fay’s first Piano Recital took place at 
Union Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 16, before 
an appreciative, but, owing partly tothe very rainy 
weather, rather a small audience. Miss Fay was 
the sole performer, and entirely from memory, of 
the following varied programme :— 
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1. a. Prelude and Fngue. F minor........ «e+ Rach 

Be te ae ee ees Bach 
2. Sonata Pastorale. Op. 28......0....e00: Beethoven 
3. Country Scenes. Op. 28.........00.00+ J.K. Paine 


[1, Wood-notes; 2, Wavside Flowers; 3, Un- 
der the Lindens; 4, Shepherd’s Lament; 
5. Village Dance. 


4. Spinning song (from the “Flying Dutchman,” 
Waerer-Liezt 
5. Nonvelle melodie.............06+ eeccces Rubinstein 
6. Midnight Barearole. Op. 12 ....Jerome Hopkins 
7. a. Ballade. Gminor. Op. 23...........065 Chovin 
bd. Ballade. A flat major. Op. 47... ..... Chopin 


We thought Miss Fay appeared, upon the whole, 
to better advaytage than she did last year,—strength 
and firmness of touch, freedom and brilliancy of 
execution still taking precedence over fineness of 
feeling and conception. Naturally therefore she 
was most successful in the rendering of the more 
modern concert pieces, She missed the spirit—a 
very fine"imaginative, poetic spirit—of the Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, taking liberties with the tempo, 
and showing small regard to light and shade. The 
fugue voices were not clearly individualized ; and 
the Bourrée sounded altogether vague and undefined. 
Tn the Pastoral Sonata of Beethoven, the first move- 
ment lacked the serene repose which so beautifully 
characterizes it, no less than its sunny cheerfulness ; 
the reiterated three-four monotone of the bass was 
over-loud, and the whole movement was urged on 
at an almost agitato speed. The Andante was bet- 
ter, more subdued and even; and the Scherzo and 
Trio were quite nicely rendered. We felt the rest- 
lessness again in the rondo finale, 

Mr. Paine’s little “Country Scenes” are charm- 
ing little pieces, happily contrasted, and these 
seemed to be played con amore, certainly with 
grace. Miss Fay’s most finished, elegant, and sat- 
isfactory performance was of the Lisztian version of 
the Wagner “ Spinning Song;” there all her pas- 
sages were beautifully smooth and flowing. In the 
“ Melody” of Rubinstein she showed genuine ex- 
pression, The Barearolle by Mr. Hopkins was 
rhythmical, but rather commonplace, The G mi- 
nor Ballade of Chopin came out much more fairly 
than the things of Bach and Beethoven ; and, in- 
deed there was much to praise in her rendering of 
both the Ballades. 


—In her Second Recital (Oct. 30) Miss Fay again 
exhibited her wonderful memory and her brilliant 
and unflagging execution in a wide range of diffi- 
cult and interesting pieces :— 


1. Gig“ue.......eseeeeees Or ccesecccceccseccecs Haessler 
2. Sonata Quasi Fantasia. Op. 27. No 1..Beethoven 
Ardante—Alleg'o ed Allecro molto vivace— 

© Adagio—Finale. 


3. Song Without Words—“Duetto”..... Mendelssohn 
4. Chant Polonais. No. 5.2... -.2e.eeee eens Chopin 
Arranged for Piano by Franz Liszt. 

5. Mihrchen (Fairy Story). Op. 102, No. 4........ Raff 
6. Gnomen-Reigen (Elfin Dance)...............+ Liszt 

7. Valse Canrice, on Struss’s “‘ Nacht-falter,”’ 
CHATEIIID) «0 055 00 Fives ewee sees senses esee Tausig 
8. Des Abends (Evening)..........-.--++++ Schumann 
Gi BE onc ccc cess Sovcovscececccovecesocars Raff 
BA. GRRMONEE. 060 cece sesadcetecnce @ socdcccsecss Jensen 
11. Andante Spianato and Polonaise. Op. 22, 
Chopin 


As a series of interpretations of many styles and 
masters, Miss Fay’s performances, throughout, im- 
pressed us better than those of the week before. 
The Gigue by Haessler, a pupil of one of old Se- 
bastian Bach’s best purils, a bright And genial thing, 
as well as learned, was very neatly and intelligent- 
ly played. The Sonata-Fantasia of Beethoven was 
better suited to her than the Pastorale of the first 
Recital, and its movements were presented evenly 
and clearly, the Adagio quite impressively; the 
Scherzo (rolto vivace), so like a clashing, flashing 
sword dance, and the Finale were given with much 
fire and spirit. In the Mendelssohn “ Duetto” the 
two voices were significantly individualized. Liszt’s 
transcription of one of Chopin’s Polish Songs was 
really a charming piece, and to our ears entirely 
fresh ; nor did it seem to suffer in the rendering. 
Raff’s Mahrchen, a pretty thing, full of fire-fly spark- 
les, was gracefully given with a light staccato touch; 


enjoyable for the time being, but, like so many of 
these clever things, scarce thought of afterwards. 
The Liszt and Tansig fancies were fitly grouped with 
it. . Schumann’s “Des Abends” we have heard played 
with more expression, yet we cannot say that it was 
badly done. The Chopin Andante and Polonaise 
were highly satisfactory; indeed such seemed to be 
the verdict of the general audience, a larger one, 
and more responsive, than upon the first occasion. 

—Miss Fay’s third and last Recital will be on the 
27th inst., when she will play, of Bach: Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor; Beethoven: Sonata, Op. 58, 
and the “Thirty-two Variations in C minor ;” Field: 
Nocturne in C minor; Chopin: Nocturnes in F, and 
F sharp, ba Raw and the Etude in A minor, Op. 25 
(* Winter-Wind ;”) Liszt: ‘ Liebestraum” Noc- 
turne, and Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14. 





Announcements. 

THE HANDEL AND HAYDN Society have adopted the 
plan of the Sacred Harmonic Society of London, that of 
selling tickets for the Season, which will include four 
performances. The first two (Sunday, Dec. 23, and Tues- 
day, Dec. 25) offer a rich abundance of Christmas music 
—Bach and Handel both!—and more besides; on Sun- 
day, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Parts 1 and 2, besides J. 
C. D. Parker’s “ Redemption Hymn,” and the “ Noél” 
by Saint-Saéns, each of which made its mark at the 
last Festivel. The work of Bach will excite new inter- 
est by the use of Robert Franz’s additional instrumenta- 
tion. On Christmas day, Handel’s Messiah. The inten- 


tion of producing Bach’s Passion Music next Spring has 
been reconsidered iu the hope to avail of the presence of 
Mme. Pappenheim and Mr. Adams in the production of 
Verdi’s Requiem. Mendelssohn’s St. Paul is set down 
for March 6, and the Creation for Easter Sunday, April 
21. Theartists engaged for the Christmas Oratorios are : 
Miss Thursby, Miss Annie Cary, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, 

rs. H. E. Sawyer, Messrs. W. J. Winch, Joseph Maas, 
A. E. Stoddard (baritone, of New York), and M. W. 
Whitney. Se son tickets with secured seats, at $5.00, 
now on gale at the Music Hall. 





THEODORE THOMAS Will give two of his subscription 
concerts in this city on the 14th, and the 17th inst. Mr. 
Thomas will have the assistance of the Swedish Ladies’ 
Quartette, which made a genuine sensation upon its first 
appearance here, last week, and Master Leopold Lich- 
tenberg, a remarkable young violinist, who has lately re_ 
turned from Europe, where he studied under Wieniaw- 


ski. Among the selections to be played by the orchestra 
ave the overture to Cherubini’s ‘ Watercarrier;” “La 
Jeunesse D’Hercule,”” a symphonic poem by Saint-Sa- 
ens; Variations (Divertisementd in D), by Mozart; We- 
ber’s overture to “Oberon;” Minuet by Boccherini. 
Master Lichtenberg is to perform a concerto for violin 
by Viotti; an air by Bach (arranged by Wilhelmi), and a 
gavotte by Vieuxtemps. 





MME. MADELINE SCHILLER. The many warm friends 
and admirers of this distinguished artist and most esti- 
mable lady, will regret to learn that we are soon to lose 
her. Overworked by crowds of piano pupils, she pro- 
poses to return to her English home, and henceforth de- 
vote herself to concert playing, without the wear and 
tear of lessons. Before ber departure, she will give a 
farewell series of three Piano Recitals, in December, as- 
sisted by the fresh and charming singer, Miss CRonyYN, 
who was so much admired when she sang in Von 
Biilow’s concerts. 





The programme of the second HARVARD SYMPHONY 
CONCERT, Nov. 22 in the following: 

ParT I. Overture (‘‘ Nameus-Feier,”’) in C, Op. 
115, Beethoven; Recit, and Aria, from Jfeyerbeer’s 
“ Dinorah ” (Miss Lillian Bailey); Krakoviak, for Pi- 
ano with Orchestra, Chopin (Geo. W. Sumner). 

ParTII, Songs;Symphony, inC major, Schubert. 





Mr. W, H. SHERWOOD announces two concerts. to tike 
place af Union Hall, on Friday evening, Nov. 16, and 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 28. The programmes, which 
are particularly interesting, contain many compositions 
hy the great masters which are new to Boston. Bach 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Henselt and 
Mendelssohn are to be represented by important works. 
Mr. Sherwood is among the best of our resident pian- 
| and his concerts are always attractive and interest- 

ng. 
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Music in New York. 


(From the Arcadian.) 
Dr. Damroscn’s First Saturpay Matinee, 


Magnificent is the only word that expresses the 
wonderful ensemble, the vigorous sonority, the en- 
ergetic entrain, of Dr. Damrosch’s new orchestra. 
It is for the greatest part the orchestra dismissed by 
Theodore Thomas, therefore well accustomed to 
play together; but since there are, nevertheless, 





some new elements, the remarkeble ensemble is not 
the less meritorious, 


THIS IS DR. DAMROSCH’S ORCHESTRA. 


Ten ist violins: Richter; Schiissel; Mollenhauer; 
Danz; S. Laendner; Christ; Arnold; Gantzberg; Finin- 
ger: Herfort. 

Fight 2d violins: Hahes; Schreiber; Risch; Jordan; 
J. Laendner; Neyer; Kiihah; Heller. 
Five violas: Schwarz; Reinboth; Wigand; Stockmar; 


W pice vietencetne; Popper; Dragoue; J. Barreither; 
Kaltenborn; Hausknecht. 

Five double-basse:: Ch. Barreither; Gebhardt; Bar- 
tels; Nowack: Siebert. 

Harp: Miss E. Sloman. 

Three flutes: Wehner; Wenzel; Werner. 

Two oboes and English horn: Stohwasser; Hantel. 

Two clarionets: Kayser; Stoherran. 

Two bassoons: Hochstein; Neitz. 

hn horns: Kiistenmacher; Bremer; Hoffmann; A. 

Two trumpets: Miller; Renter. 

Three trombones: Voss; Boeper; Groebler. 

Tuba: L. Nowack. 

Timpani: Bernstein. 

Small drum: Jordan. 

Grand cassa end cymbals: T. Heller. 

When we state that they played certain numbers 
to perfection—we, who are not lavish with superla- 
tives of thékind--we mean what we say, although 
we have certain reserves to make, because neither 
of Dr. Damrosch nor of Theodore Thomas will we 
say that they performed to perfection, what we de 
not think deserves such high praise, in the strictest 
sense of the word. 

We therefore take exception, before all, to the 
movements taken and to the execution of Liszt’s 
prelude:, particularly the pastorale. The tone—of 
course we mean what is called the general tone of 
the orchestra—was not evenly balanced. We missed 
in the wood wind instruments the piano altogether ; 
they attacked chords which ought to have been soft 
without the necessary delicacy. So was the tone of 
the violoncello generally too hard, not refined and 
not graded enough—mind, we only speak of Liszt’s 
Preludes, The accelerando taken seems to us ex- 
aggerated, and not in exact keeping with the com- 
position, which we have so often heard well per- 
formed; and we do not think that although the 
slower movement following this quick tempo gains 
by comparison with the preceding rapid time, yet 
we do not think it a legitimate means of effect, to 
drive a small part of the work beyond what we 
think the exact and righteous tempo. We express 
here our personal opinion; but we know that Dr. 
Damrosch got the movements from Liszt himself, 
and that the composer is usually, though not always, 
the best judge of his movements. 

The symphony of Raff—his eighth symphony, we 
believe—is partly very interesting, but the first and 
last part less so, The first motive in the first part 
is commonplace, and the whole treatment, although 
musician-like, is not distinguished, and rather dif- 
fused, Nor can the last part, notwithstanding its 
millions of notes, claim to be a legitimate, well- 
worked symphonic composition, always bearing in 
mind the standpoint we take with a musical author 
like Raff, whom we think incapable of giving an un. 
musician-like work to the world. But if the first 
and last part can neither in originality nor in treat- 
ment lay claim toa very high standard of art, there 
is no denying them the therit of being well written, 
well orchestrated, showing the master's hand ina 
hundred little details. The second and third part 
however, are real symphonic gems, Originality of 
style, breadth of treatment, scientific and well-cal- 
culated orchestration, broad ideas and distinguished 
developments, show Raff if not in a new, cer- 
tainly in an excessively favorable light. The har- 
monies and modulations are excessively interesting, 
the rather often used enharmonic changes notwith- 
standing, and thanks are due to Dr. Damrosch for 
having brought the new work before a New York 
audience. The part representing Walpurgis night 
is particularly original. The bassoons, since Mey- 
erbeer used them in his famous invocation of the ' 
spirits underground, seem to have acquired citizens’ 
rights on all similar occasions. 

The phrase played upon the G string of the vio- 
lins, with short chords on the violoncellos accom- 
panying, is of a breadth and impressiveness quite 
classical. In the third part the play with the G 
Dominant as pedal is graceful and amusing. and 
the whole composition certainly belongs to those 
that tower far above the average. 

Although we have spoken of it first because it is 
the most important composition of the programme, 
the great and legitimate success of the Hungarian 
dances by Brahms, and the Gavotte by Bach (en- 
cored), must not be passed over without the honor- 
able mention due to the splendid performance, The 
rhythmic perfection, the boldness of the attack, the 
pee rendering of the Hungarian type, the bril- 
i 





ant ensemble, and the masterly way all the rallen- 
tandos and accelerandos were Kept, made the per- 
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formance one of the most enjoyable, and the public 
would, with pleasure, have heard the performance 
again; but Dr. Damrosch wisely declined, after 
having already conceded the encore of Bach’s Ga- 
votte, There is where the vicloncetlos and the 
strings altogether came out grand, The old mas 
ter remains the old master, and it would be difficult 
to find another composer so strictly classical, and 
so popular, that whenever any of his smaller com- 

ositions ere played in public, the encore is sure ; 
Pat it must be played so, and due recognition al- 
lowed to Dr. Demrosch's orchestrating of this piece. 
As a leader he is as warm and energetic as ever, 
but we congratulate him on his movemerts having 
grown much calmer, although equally deter- 
mined, 

Mr. Remmertz sang, in his meritorions manner, 
Wagner’s Abendstern and Schumann's Zwei Grena- 
diere, 

Altogether, there is no mistake about the success 
of the concert, the consequence of which will readi- 
ly be seen at the following matinées. 





MISS THURSBY'’S CONCERT. 


Miss Thursby, who is not only the best concert- 
singer in America, but who, Juckily, sees this fact 
acknowledged by so many people that her pluck in 
taking the Academy of Music was borne out by an 
immensely crowded house, came before the public 
with the same style of pieces that she selected for 
years, and which makes it appear as if she knew on- 
ly a few songs, or could sing only one, and certain- 
ly not the most artistic style of music. We told her 
more than once, and we cannot help saying it again, 
that if she will be taken for a great artist, to which 
title she has a right to lay claim, and not only fora 
snecessful concert-singer, she must sing what is 
worthy of a great singer, and not only all these ad 
captandam fireworks, The air in the “‘Zauberflite,” 
alihough composed by Mozart, is not a classical air, 
because he wrote it only for a singer with a thin 
and high voice, who could only produce effect with 
such acrobatic tunes; and to this standard Miss 
Thursby need not, and ought not to lower herself. 
The same might be said about the air from the 
“ Etoile du Nord.” Jenny Lind, for whom it was 
written, sang it in the last act, after having amply 

sroved her grand style, her incomparable intonation, 
hee deep and broad conception; but to take this 
air alone, unless it is sung with the superiority of 
execution and intonation of Jenny Lind, seems, 
to us, a mistake, Miss Thursby sang for a garden 
audience, aud for some one else’s benefit, Proch s 
variations, a parade piece, perfectly adapted for 
the occasion, alt right; but in her own concert she 
ought to have shown herself able to sing something 
grand, at least some broad cantabile, or fioriture of 
the Handel oratorio style, in fact something that en- 
titles her to be more than a mere bravura singer. Be- 
sides, this continual straining of the highest notes 
of the voice in staccato and shakes is a detrimental 
proceeding and the voice, partly from this, partly, 
perhaps, from exterior reasons, showed sad signs of 
fatigue, and the ones fone of it is already a little 
impaired, and it would certainly be the greatest 
pity if so clear and agreeable a voice, so much mu- 
sical intelligence, and the most honorable and sym- 
pathetic character, should not lead Miss Thursby to 
the pinnacle of fame and fortune, which she is fast 
approaching, and deserves not only to reach, but to 
hold, Rest, quiet, serious study, and not continual 
sacrificing to 4he god Baal, are the means to reach 
‘that desirable aim, That Miss Thursby was very 
much applauded, and of necessity, encored, is self- 
evident. But here again we might be permitted a 

uestion, Are there so few pieces for song known, 
that a piano piece adapted to the voice must be se- 
lected for an encore, and that old, hacknied “ Rose 
of Summer” for the second? Berlioz understood 
that the piano was not rich enough for all the treas- 
ures laid down in the “Invitation a la Valse,” and he 
therefore orchestrated it; but to reduce it to the 
voice, and to sing piano passages without the abso- 
Jute perfection of mechanism which makes the exe- 
cution appear faultless, was not a happy idea. 

Miss Thursby has proved by her concert that she 
has many friends, and who is your friend is clearly 
seen when you give a cuncert—they came like a 
man ; faces seldom seen in the Academy, who would 
have come through “ snow and rain.” They came 
and stood by their friend, a fact that honors both 
parties, 

About Signor ~~ we can only quote what 
the Tribune says. his paper, so valuable in its 
musical appreciation, thinks that 





“Signor Brigenoli appears to have stonped growing 
old several yearsago. He has lost none of his voice this 
long while and time of late seems to have affected him 
only as gin and water affected Silas Wegg—it has ‘ mel- 
lowed the organ.’ ” 

He sang both his songs and his duet with Miss 
Thursby as if he was twenty years old, only he 
sings everything in Italian style, and though he pro- 
nounces English words when he sings Sullivan, his 
method is so thoroughly Italian, thet you fancy 
you hear a Venetian cantilena and not an English 
ballad. Mr. Mills played some pieces of Chopin, 
the dreamiest poet among composers, like a school- 
master his studies, and his performance fell flat on 
the andience, This was the only number received 
with very little applause. We did not hear his sec 
ond performance, but we hear that it was much bet 
ter received? We are ciad to learn it. But to go 
and play Chopin after Mme. Essipoff, who has 
locked the door and put the key in her pocket, is 
certainly not Mr. Mills’s affair. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting performance 
for the musicians was Theodore Thomas’s orchestra 
in the two movements of Raff. Refined and deli- 
cate, sonorous and with entrain, it was irreproacha- 
ble—an expression which could not rightly be used 
of any of the other numbers of this concert. 





Tue Encuisn Orrra Company, which has taken 
the Fifth-avenue Theatre. and of which Miss Emilie 
Melville is the soprano, and Mrs, Zelda Seguin, Mr. 
William Castle, Mr. Peakes, ete., are members, op- 
ened auspiciously on Monday night last with the 
“Summer Night’s Dream” of Ambroise Thomas. 
The New York 7ri/nune says of this work (produced 
in Paris in 1850, but new to this country)—" It deals 
with Shakespeare, but it has no connection with 
Shakespeare's play. The bard is represented as a 
riotous and tipsy young person, going to the bad in 
the company of Sir Jchn Falstaff, but he is saved by 
Queen Elizabeth, who reads him several severe lec- 
tures and makes him the victim of a series of mysti- 
fications, which he is aflerwards persuaded were on- 
ly a drunken summer night’s dream. It is not 
pleasant to see Shakespeare in such disguise, and 
the story is more elaborate than ingenious; but one 
soon forgets its absurdities in admiration of the 
light and elegant music, now tripping so gayly, now 
tender and sentimental —always vivacious and me- 
lodious. It is more fluent and spontaneous than the 
music of ‘ Mignon,’ without showing so many origi- 
nal fancies ; perhaps the general public will like it 
better than the the more serious works upon which 
the composer's fame chiefly rests. It is certainly 
an admirable specimen of a class of opera in which 
the French stage has no rival. The brisk and 
sprightly English version of the libretto is by Mr. 
M. A. Cooney, to whom we are probably indebted 
for the introduction of a reference to civil-service 
reform at Windsor Castle in the time of Elizabeth ; 
but it was the property-man, and not Mr. Cooney, 
who mede Sir John Falstaff address a very small 
sucking pig as ‘that noble boar,’” The New York 
Times remarks of the opera: “Its chances of popu- 
larity. in the ordinary sense of the word, are not of 
the best. In the first place, its story is absurd, and, 
in the second, M. Thomas’s numbers are far too 
vague as to themes, too romantic and far-sought in 
tone, and too delicate in form, to secure a prompt 
hold upon the average listener. Bad as the libretto 
is in French, it appears infinitely worse to English 
spectators. It portrays Shakespeare as a drunkard, 
and the whole plot turns upon the efforts of Queen 
Elizabeth to reclaim the poet from his evil ways by 
coming to him as a guardian angel in a dream.” 

= 





Tne new composition by Professor J. K. Paine, a 
“Symphonic Fantasia” on Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” 
was performed for the first time at Steinway Hall, 
New York, by Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, on 
Friday evening last, Of it the New York Trihune 
says: “The ‘Symphonic Fantasia’ on Shakespeare's 
‘Tempest,’ by Mr. J. K. Paine of Harvard Universi- 
ty, formed the only absolute novelty, as it was the 
principal number of the orchestral pieces. Whilea 
further hearing of it will undoubtedly be necessary 
for the public to obtain a full appreciation of its 
beauties, the impression that it created was unques- 
tionably very favorable. It is strong and original 
in conception, masterly in workmanship, and it was 
excellently any It contains several charmin 
motives, which are combined with much skill an 
thought in one or two passages, notably that in 
which the Caliban and Ariel motives occur. The 
scoring is somewhat meagre. It is done, as a rule, 
excellently, and with careful discrimination.” 
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| Transatlantic March. Eb. 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MuUsIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
————_—_++0>++—_____- 
Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Mariannina. Eb. 3. dtoF. Cottrau. 30 
“ Non potare i fiori in testa.”’ 
“ On the holidays dressed gaily.” 
A very neat and (for an Italian melody) quite 
easy song. 
Beloved Again. C. 3. atoFE. Rarri. 50 
“Comes from mv heart this rlad refrain, 
T love and am beloved again.” 
Melodious love song. Musical lovers will 
prize it. ’ 
God of the Free. National Anthem. A. 3. 
d to E. Giannetti. 35 
“ Our flag :—for friends a starrv sky, — 
For foes ;—a tempest every fold.” 
Is not an anthem.as there is but one part; but 
is a stirring patriotic song. 
New Songs by Tauhert, each 30 
No. 3. Little Jacob. Eb. 3. cto E. 
“ May be a fairv has coaxed him down under.” 
* Hat ihn ein Unterirdisher gefangen.” 
Nice children’s song, for nice children, 


O, give me back my Heart, my Love. Bh. 
3. dtoF, Danks. 30 
“ Mv Love. my Life mv Angel, tell 
Why did’st thou set it free?” 
Musical, and likely to be popular. 
The Two Obadiahs. G. 38. dtoE. Lyste. 
“Said the young Obadiah to the old Obadiah.” 
Comic adventures of two topers. 
Awfully Awful, C. 3. Eto E. Hunt. 
Very good comic song for a lady. 
Oh, Merry Hours. Eb. 3. bbtog. 
M’me. Murio Celli. 
“Ding, ding! Dine, ding! 
The silver bells of joy we sound,” 
One of the brightest of bright songs, with a 
very bright face on the title. 


Oh! Charming World. F. 4. dtoa. 
Offenbach. 
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“ Monde charmante, 
Je suis entraine'c.” 
Very good, and unusually nice song about the 
Moon, with a visit to which the writer is so 
pleased, as to wish to be Offen-bach there. 


Still thou hast my Heart’s Devotion. Ah. 3. 
E to E, Peck. 
“ Dreaming, love, or waking 
Hopes of other years.” 
Good ballad and chorus, in popular style. 


Instrumental. 
Pasha Polka. F. 3. Keens. 


Recommended to the Pashas, 9s furnishing an 
agreeable recreation after fighting. Bright and 
pretty polka. 

Twilight Fancies. Morceau Characteristique. 
Eb. 4. Frank. 

The “Fancies” evidently include the twinkling 
stars, the evening bells. and other sights and 
sounds that make the evening hour so restful. 
Beautiful piece. 

Farewell toSummer. F. 38. Phelps. 

A charming ‘ reverie” which one will like to 
dream over again and again. 

Aurora. Gr’d Concert Galop. Dh. 5. Wood. 

Has the crispness of a Galop, wih all sorts of 
showy passages worked into the simple form. 
Bright exhibition piece. 

Dream of Pleasures Waltzes. 3. 
A very entertaining set of waltzes. 
sic. 
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Clouston. 60 


Rich mu- 


Arriqotti. 
Full of octave passages, and easiest for large 
hands. A powerful march, played, with great 
success, by Gilmore’s Band. 
Combination Galop. D. 3: Steinhagen. 35 
Brilliant Galop, played with great success by 
Steirhagen’s orchestra. 
Dream of Love. (Liebestraume.) Morceau 
de Salon. Eb. 4, Mollenhauer. 50 
Love dreams of many beautiful things ;—and 
here is music to them, 
Summer Breeze Mazurka. Eb. 8. Giannetti. 35 
The music suggests not only summer breezes 
but wildwood scenes, bright landscapes, an 
whatever else of summer beauty that may be ex- 
pressed by notes. 


~~ 
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ABBREVIATIONS.— of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is capital letter, as C, 
Bd, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if above 
or above the staff. Thus: *C. 5. c ey 





to E,” means “ 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line 
low, highest \< 


letter, E on the 4th space 





























